THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION

unitewilji it in verifying credentials. From May isth on, a dozen demo-
cratic priestsresponded to this invitation; together with, these, tHeHcputfes

oTtEe third estate proclaimed themselves the^afaonaOSs^gifaiY;--------

This illegal assembly expected to be dissolved from the very beginning;
it was not. The deputies, made bold, decided that taxes would continue
to be levied as long as the National Assembly should sit, but the moment
it broke up, all gathering of taxes which had not been freely approved by
it should cease throughout the kingdom. 'No taxation without represen-
tation/   In a word, the Assembly demanded that France should have a
charter. This constituted a seizure of power, and it aroused intense excite-
ment among the nobility and the clergy.   Each of these two orders
numbered in its ranks liberals and irreconcilable conservatives; among the
clergy the liberals won the day: six prelates and one hundred and forty-
three priests joined forces with the Assembly, which welcomed them with
deep feeling; clergymen and laymen wept with joy. The opposition pre-
lates and the nobility entreated the King to put a stop to this usurpation; a
royal session was announced for the twenty-third and, during the inter-
vening time, the hall where the Assembly had been meeting was closed.
The deputies rushed to the 'Jeu de Paume*, a large, unfurnished exercise
hall or indoor tennis court. Standing upon a table the astronomer Bailly,
a liberal respected for his age and admired for his knowledge, presided;
the Assembly swore 'never to separate and to meet in any place where
circumstances might require until such time as the Constitution should
be established on solid foundations'. On June 2$rd the royal session took
pkce; in an. altered voice, Louis XVI announced that the States General
would deliberate by orders and that it could discuss taxes but not privi-
leges. Thus, contrary to its historic mission, the French monarchy took
up against the people the defence of the feudality.  Nobility and clergy
marched out behind the King.  The third estate remained, in dejected
silence. Then it was that the Grand Master of Ceremonies, the Marquis
de Dreux-Breze, appeared to give the deputies of the third estate the order
to withdraw, and Mirabeau answered with his resounding sentence: 'Sir,
go tell your master that we are here by the will of the people and that
we shall leave here only at the point of the bayonet!* The exact words are
under dispute, but not their meaning.   For the first time the King of
France had been treated by the third estate not as its protector but as its
adversary.   They want to stay;' said Louis XVI.   'Well, damn it!  Let
them': an expression, perhaps, of his natural pliancy, but also of his
military weakness. He was not even certain of his French guards, who
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